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“ For always in thine eves, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
JOHN HA 





On Picket Duty. 
The next meeting of the Anarchists’ Club will 
held on Sunday, February 26, at half past two o’cl 
at 176 Tremont Street, for which occasion a debate 
been arranged between Laurence Gronlund and Vic 
Yarros upon the comparative merits of Collectivist 
cialism and Anarchist Socialism. 
The Boston “Labor Leader” says that those wor 
ingmen who have secured a normal eight-hour work 


day would not exchange it for all the philosophy of } 


Proudhon. I readily believe it. Where ignorance is 
bliss, it is folly to be wise. But the Proudhonians 
know enough not to cast pearls before swine, and they 
have no use for people who are constitutionally inca- 
pable of forming higher ideals of happiness than a 
twenty per cent. reduction in the number of lashes 
daily given them. The intelligent workmen are sure 
to find out some day that Proudhon’s philosophy is not 
to be exchanged for anything short of its practical 
realization in actual life. 

“Freedom,” the London journal edited by C. M. 
Wilson, is supposed to perform in England for Prince 
Kropotkine the same office that “La Révolte” per- 
forms for him on the continent,—that of promulgat- 
ing his distinctive views. At any rate, it is the English 
organ of “ Anarchistic Communism.” The February 
number has these words in its leading article: “There 
is scarcely a.form of wealth which, if monopolized, 
may not be used as a means of extorting unpaid la- 
bor from the needy. All wealth, therefore, is a public 
possession, and the principle upon which it must be 
shared amongst the members of the community is, To 
each according to his needs.” The italics are Lib- 
erty’s. Now, when any one ventures to declare that 
Kropotkinian Communism is compulsory, William 
Holmes of Chicago turns himself inside out. But 
what else is it? 

Dr. McCarthy, the Anti-Poverty champion of New 
York, took too narrow and material a view altogether 
when he intimated that Henry George had yet to make 
his first sacrifice for the labor movement. A minister 
ought to be able to lift himself above the plane of mere 
dollars and cents. Henry George, it is true, has not 
had to part with any cash for the sake of the cause, 
but think of the pangs, suffering, pain, humiliation, 
struggle, he had to endure before he succeeded in 
silencing the revolt of his conscience and native hon- 
esty and reconciled them to the tricky and contempt- 
ible ways of the politician! Does, then, the sacrifice 
of self-respect, dignity, straightforwardness, and sin- 
cerity count for nothing? Oh, no; let us not forget 
these sacrifices of George to the labor movement, and 
let us honor him at least as much as we do the memory 
of Artemas Ward, who so nobly and heroically declared 
his readiness to sacrifice all of his wife’s relatives to 
the altar of his fatherland. 


Comrade Labadie’s suggestion of a general confer- 
ence of Anarchists at Detroit next summer is a good 
one provided anybody has any important and well- 
digested proposals upon which the conference could 
act advantageously; otherwise, it is doubtful if the 
Anarchists can afford such a luxury. Such a meeting 
would be very pleasant, but very costly. If twenty 
























persons should attend from all parts of the country, it 
certainly would cost them an average of twenty dollars 
each, or a total of four hundred dollars. Now, unless 
the conference is sure to result in the realization of 
measures of great importance which have already 
taken definite shape in individual minds, this sum of 
four hundred dollars will do much more for Anarchy 
if entrusted to Comrade Labadie for the publication of 
Anarchistic literature than ever will be accomplished 
by paying it to railroads and hotel-keepers for junkei- 
ing expenses. The “lots of things” which Labadie 
has left unsaid are the very things necessary to know 
before endorsing his proposal. 

It is unpleasant to recall the controversy which led 
John F. Kelly to reduce his cooperation with Liberty 
to a minimum, but, as I have found out that, upon a 
matter of fact incidentally in dispute, he was right and 
I wrong, my love of fairness prompts me to make ac- 
knowledgment. It having been charged by Gertrude 
B. Kelly that I had suppressed a quotation from Clif- 
ford which John F. Kelly had requested me to print, 
the incidental question arose whether Mr. Kelly had 
made such a request. He gave one version, I another. 
It is my habit to carefully file away and preserve 
nearly all letters which I receive, but when I consulted 
my file to verify my version, I was greatly surprised to 
find the desired letter missing. Search failed to dis- 
close it until a few days ago, when, in the midst of a 
hunt for a manuscript, I found the missing letter, as 
well as another from the same gentleman received at 
about the same time, under a heap of dusty papers. 
Its text establishes beyond question that Mr. Kelly 
made the request, and I am at an utter loss to under- 
stand my misconception and neglect of his letter. But 
of this Iam positively sure,—that from the beginning 
of the discussion of Egoism to the present time no- 
thing has been farther from my wish or thought than 
the suppression of any opinion upon any side of the 
question. The columns of Liberty amply prove the 
truth of what I thus declare. 


I find myself almost entirely in sympathy with 
Zelm’s criticism of Henriette’s “ Independent Women.” 
That article appeared in these columns, not because I 
deemed it a striking instance of logical adherence to 
liberty, but simply as a protest against that monogamic 
morality of which it has called out an expression from 
Charlotte. Not a thoroughly consistent protest either, 
but the protest of a woman whose natural impulses 
and desires conflicted with her unreasoning acceptance 
of custom, and who consequently steered a very devi- 
ous course between the two. The fact that Charlotte 
can conceive of Henriette only as a “wanton” is to my 
mind sufficient excuse for exhibiting with approval any 
slightest, even though inconsistent, indication of revolt 
on the part of innocent and natural impulses against 
our monstrous and artificial moralities. Moreover, I 
take it that Henriette is not a real person, but a 
character created by Gramont to voice the tendency 
towards liberty now showing itself among women who 
do not yet understand the logic of liberty. As the 
letter seemed to me to voice it faithfully, I printed it 
as a“human document.” I advise Charlotte to banish 
all prejudice from her mind, and then follow closely 
the discussion of “ Love, Marriage, and Divorce” be- 
gun in this issue of Liberty. When that is finished, I 
shall be glad to receive her criticism of it and to con- 
sider it with her. Till then I offer her that discussion 
in lieu of any extended answer from my pen. 





In view of the enormous amounts of time, ink, anid 
paper that have been consumed in debating the ques- 
tion whether John Brown kissed a negro baby on his 
way to the gallows, and since the ultimate conse- 
quences of a seemingly harmless misrepresentation of 
facts can never be foretold, it is important to correct 
any untruths that have been spread regarding the exe- 
cutions at Chicago. Ove such untruth Liberty has 
been instrumental in circulating by reprinting Heine’s 
goem, “The Weaver,” accompanied by the statement 

1at_ George Engel recited it in his cell the night be- 

re the execution. The report that Engel did so first 
ppeared in the New York ‘‘ Evening Sun,” and was 
eopied widely. Nevertheless it was, as I have lately 


| ascertained, a lie out of whole cloth,—in newspaper 


lingo, a “fake.” Neither Engel nor any of his fellow- 
prisoners recited Heine’s poem. My informant is a 
perfectly reliable gentleman, who made particular in- 
quiries regarding the matter of the death-watch—a 
sympathetic old man very friendly to the prisoners — 
and of the other jail officials. All agree that nothing 
of the kind took place. The story was the invention 
of a sensation-monger. Though false, however, it was 
not malicious. It was very creditable to Engel. But 
there stands to the credit of the men of Chicago so 
much that is true that all lies had better be confined 
to the debit side of the account. Unlike their slander- 
ers, they have no need to rely upon falsehoods to 
bolster up their cause. Hence this one is duly nailed. 


The London “Freedom” has defined the habitat of 
Individualistic Anarchism. It flourishes, it seems, 
only in newly-settled countries. This accounts for 
“Honesty” in Australia, and for Liberty, “Lucifer,” 
Fowler’s “Sun,” and the new “ Alarm” in America. 
On hearing of this discovery, the Individualistic Anar- 
chists will straightway become Communists, no doubt; 
they will see that it is only a question of time, that 
when the country has been settled longer they must 
make the change, and that it is better to succumb to 
the “logic of events” without ’the waste of a struggle. 
So far as Liberty is concerned, at any rate, here goes 
for But wait. It occurs to me already that “ Free- 
dom” may have mistaken an accidental association for 
a relation of cause and effect. Does Individualistic 
Anarchism flourish in al/ newly-settled countries? 
Has not its environment some distinguishing charac- 
teristic other than youth? Why, yes, now that I think 
of it, all the journals referred to are published among 
English-speaking peoples. And on further reflection I 
am reminded that these peoples have ever guarded 
more jealously than any other peoples the liberties of 
the individual. Perhaps this, after all, is the principal 
factor in the evolution of Individualistic Anarchism. 
But it does not appear in England, says “Freedom.” 
Under the distinctive title it does not, I admit. But 
the tendency in this direction is stronger in England 
than anywhere else on earth. And until a few years 
ago this tendency was all that existed either in Ame- 
rica or Australia. If Liberty had not been started and 
Comrade Andrade had not begun to agitate, perhaps 
there would not have been a distinctive Anarchistic 
movement in either country today. But, as soon as 
the flag was unfurled, the tendency began to take shape 
and be identified. So it will be in England when some _ 
man of determination and intelligence shall raise the 
standard there. On the whole, I’l] not make the Com- 
munistic leap today; I’ll wait till the country has been 


settled a little longer. 
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LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND DIVORCE, 
AND THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 
A DISCUSSION 
BY 


Henry James, Horace Greeley, and Stephen Pearl Andrews. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


The columns of the New York “Tribune” have been abruptly, though not alto- 
gether unexpectedly, closed to me, in the midst of a discussion upon the subjects 
named in the title-page to this pamphlet, which had been courted and invited by 
Mr. Horace Greeley, the responsible editor of that influential journal. After de- 
taining my replies to himself and to Mr. James from four to eight weeks, Mr. 
Greeley at length returns them to me, accompanied by a private note, approving 
my criticisms upon Mr. James, but assigning reasons for the declination of both of 
my communications. 

The ostensible grounds for excluding my comments upon positions assumed and 
arguments in support of these positions are, first, that my replies “do not get the 
discussion one inch ahead.” I obviously could not put the discussion ahead by 
stating aud developing new positions, until I had answered those assumed by my 
opponent. Whether the real reason for “burking” my rejoinder was that I did 
not do the last well enough, or that I did it rather too effectively and conclusively 
for my continued popularity at the “Tribune” office, so many readers as I shall 
now be able toreach, with some little industry on my part, will have the opportun 
ity to decide. Second, that expressions are employed by me which are offensive to 
the public sense of decency, and especially that the medical illustration of my lady 
correspondent is unfit for publication. 1 propose now to publish the rejected re- 
plies as written, that the world may judge whether anything I have said or em- 
bodied in them is of a nature which might reasonably be supposed likely “to dash 
the modesty” of Mr. Greeley or the habitual readers of the “ Tribune.” 

The defenders of slavery, and the fastidious aristocratic classes everywhere, make 
a similar objection to that here urged, to displaying the unsightly accompaniments 
of the systems they uphold. Much, however, as I dislike to have my feelings or my 
tastes offended, I cannot help regarding the actual flogging of women, for example, 
in Austria, and the salt and pepper applications to the torn backs of negroes in the 
South, as not only in themselves worse than the pen and ink descriptions of the same 
transactions, but as fully justifying the latter, and actually demanding them, as a 
means of shaming the facts out of existence. So of the disgusting and intolerable 
features of any oppressive social institution. It is true that scenes of abhorrent 
and enforced debauchery, although covered by the respectable garb of legality, are 
not pleasing subjects for contemplation; but to my mind they are still less fitting 
to exist at all. If the denial of the latter fact cannot in conscience be made, I 
have little respect for that sickly suggestion of virtue which, by turning its face 
to the wall, refuses to see, and hopes for the best, without so much as a protest 
against the enormous degradation of our common humanity. The position is one 
not often assumed by Mr. Greeley, and does not seem to me either natural or be- 
coming to him. 

The third objection is that he (Mr. Greeley) cannot permit his paper to be made 
the organ of repeatedly announcing and defending doctrines so destructive to the 
public well-being, and especially that he cannot tolerate the reiterated assumption 
that fornication, adultery, etc., are no crimes. I can hardly conceive why the first 
statement of a dangerous or offensive set of opinions should be innocent enough 
for the columns of the “Tribune,” and a re-statement of the same thing for the 
purpose of answering the objections or misrepresentations of an opponent should 
be too bad for the same columns. 

I can discover no reason, consistent with good faith, for prohibiting a writer who 
has been permitted so to commit himself to unpopular doctrines from explaining 
his meaning until he is entirely comprehensible to all who desire to understand 
him. 

But if this objection were really such as weighs with the editor of the “ Tribune,” 
which I will show presently it is not, it could only be founded in misapprehension. 
I am as honestly and thoroughly opposed to adultery, for example, as the editor 
of the “'Tribune” can be, except that we might differ in the definition. I charge 
adultery upon nine-tenths of the married couples in this city, committed not out 
of, but within the limits of, their marriage bonds. 

Let me endeavor to make myself clear upon this point. If I were in a Catholic 
country, and derided or denounced the mass and the other ceremonies of the 
Church, I should clearly be held by the whole people to be an opposer of 
religion. Indeed, such a deportment might even be found described in the 
dictionary definition, in that country, of irreligion or atheism; and yet it 
is quite conceivable by us that just such a course would be, or might be, dic- 
tated by a zeal for religion beyond anything prompting the defence of the stere- 
otyped formalities of the place. The ambiguity exists in the diversity of 
understanding of the word religion. The one believes the thing signified to con- 
sist in, or at least only to coexist with, certain rights and ceremonies with which 
it has always been associated in his mind; the other has a much higher, and, as we 
think, a much purer conception of the idea to which the word corresponds. The 
former is, nevertheless, confirmed in his impression by the outward fact that those 
whom he has hitherto seen least regardful of the external worship to which he is 
himself addicted are the lawless and vagabond, who are fitted for every species of 
criminal act. He is not sufficiently developed in intellect and expansive in com- 
prehension to discriminate and individualize, and by generalizing too early con- 
founds me, the religious philosopher and enthusiast, with the vulgar herd of the 
godless and abandoned,—the man who is above him with the man who is below 
him,— because they both differ from him, and in one feature of that difference, to 
his cloudy understanding, they seem to agree. In the same manner there are those 
who are below the restraints of the marriage institution, and those who are above 
their necessity; while the majority in civilized countries are as yet upon a level 
with the institution, and manufacture the public sentiment in conformity with 
that fact. 

At the commencement of the Protestant Reformation three centuries ago, the 
world lay bound by three strong cords of superstition,—the Ecclesiastical, the 
Governmental, and the Matrimonial. ‘The Church, the State, and the Family, each 
claimed to be of divine origin and to exist by divine right. 

The claim of the Church was shaken by Luther, and from his day to ours, reli- 
gion and ecclesiastical organization have been separating themselves, as ideas, 
wider and wider in men’s minds. Washington and the American Revolution mark 
a similar era in political affairs, and modern Socialism foreshadows a correspond- 
ing change in the sphere of the domestic relations. Men now distinguish pretty 
clearly that elevation of aims and that devotion to the good and true, which they 





now mean by religion, from a church establishment or an organization of any sort. 
They distinguish, in like manner, the prosperity, the well-being, and civic order 
of the community from crowns, and cabinets, and parliaments, and standing armies 
of politicians and soldiers. In like manner, they begin to distinguish purity in the 
sexual union of loving souls from the sordid considerations of a marriage settle- 
ment, and even from the humane, prudential, and economical arrangements for 
the care of offspring. 

The fallacy —exploded by the development of mind —consists in the assumption 
that “The Church” is essential to the existence of elevated sentiments toward God 
and one’s fellow-being’; that the love of spiritual truths and of the social virtues is 
not naturally in men, growing with their growth, but that it has to be put into 
them and kept in them by the constant instrumentality of popes, cardinals, 
bishops, and priests, Councils, Inquisitions, Constitutions, and Synods; that men 
do not, by nature, love order and justice and harmony in their civic relations, and 
love it the more in proportion to their refinement, education, and development, and 
only need to know how they are to be attained, and to be relieved from hindrances 
and overmastering temptations adversely, to give themselves gladly to the pursuit, 
of those virtues; but that, on the contrary, these elements likewise have to be pro- 
vided and administered by magistrates and bailiffs and all the tedious machinery 
of government; and, finally, that men do not, naturally, love their own offspring, 
and the mothers of their children, and deference for the sex, and sexual purity, 
and all the beautiful and refining influences of that the purest and holiest of all our 
intercourse on earth, and gravitate powerfully toward the realization of those loves, 
in proportion as they become, through all elevating influences, more perfect men, 
but that those virtues again have to be made, injected, and preserved in human be- 
ings by legislation, which, strangely enough, is merely the collective action of the 
same beings who, taken individually, are assumed to be destitute of those same 
qualities. So opposite is the truth that it is the love of these very virtues which 
cheats and constrains men to endure the organizations and systems under which 
they groan, because they have been taught that those systems are the only condi- 
tion of retaining the virtues. It is the discovery of this sham which, I have said, 
marks the development of mind. The cheat, thus exposed, is to be taken in con- 
nection with another. It is assumed that just those forms of action which these 
artificial organizations or patent manufactories of virtue prescribe are the sole true 
forms of action, that their product is the genuine article, and that every other 
product is vice. Hence the attention of mankind is turned wholly away from the 
study of nature, and the human mind gradually trained to the acceptance of au 
thority and tradition without question or dissent. 

In this manner, piety is made to signify zeal for the Church or a sect, patriotism 
loyalty to a sovereign, and purity fidelity to the marriage bond. In the same man- 
ner, irreligion is identified with heresy, treason with the rights of the people, and 
debauchery with the freedom of the affections. It suits the bigot, the despot, and 
the male or female prude to foster this confusion of things dissimilar, and to de- 
nounce the champions of freedom as licentious and wicked men, — the enemies of 
mankind. 

In the case supposed, the Catholic denounces the Protestant as guilty of im- 
piety, and so, in this case, Mr. Greeley denounces me, as favoring impiety and 
adultery. It is clear, as I have said, that whether I do so or not depends upon the 
definitions of the terms. If by adultery is meant a breach of a legal bond, bind- 
ing a man and woman between whom there are repugnance and disgust instead of 
attraction and love, to live together in the marital embrace, then there may be 
some grounds for the charge; but if, as I choose to define it, adultery means a 
sexual union, induced by any other motive, however amiable or justifiable in itself, 
than that mutual love which by nature prompts the amative conjunction of the 
sexes, materially and spiritually, then do I oppose and inveigh against, and then 
does Mr. Greeley defend and uphold, adultery. As to purity, I have no idea 
whatever that Mr. Greeley knows, owing to the perverting influence of authority 
or legislation, what purity is. Nor does he know what impurity is, for, since all 
things must be known by contrasts, no man whose conceptions upon this subject 
do not transcend the limits of legality can know it, nor loathe it, as those do who, 
having conceived of or experienced a genuine freedom, come to distinguish a pru- 
rient fancy from a genuine affection, and learn to make the highest and most per- 
fect affinities of their nature the law of their being. 

But, however pernicious my views may be held to be, the fact of their being so 
is no reason, according to Mr. Greeley, why they should not be given to the world. 
At least, although he now urges it as a reason, it is only a few weeks since he 
stoutly defended the opposite position; and if there be any settled principle or 
policy to which he has professed and attempted to adhere, it has been, more than 
any other, that all sorts of opinions, good, bad, and “detestable” even, should have 
a chance to be uttered, and so confirmed or refuted. It has been his favorite doc- 
trine, apparently, that “Error need not be feared while the Truth is left free to 
combat it.” Very recently, in stating the policy of the “Tribune” he gave the 
noblest estimate ever promulgated of the true function of the newspaper, —namely, 
“To let every body know what every body else is thinking.” To a writer, calling 
himself “Young America,” who objected to the “Tribune” reporting the argu- 
ments of Catholics, Mr. Greeley replied, in substance, that he should just as read- 
ily report the doings and arguments and opinions of a convention of atheists, as 
he should do the same service for his own co-religionists. In this very discussion 
he says: “ We are inflexibly opposed, therefore, to any extension of the privileges 
of divorce now accorded by our laws, but we are not opposed to the discussion of 
the subject; on the contrary, we deem such discussion as already too long neg- 
lected.” Of Mr. James he says: “ We totally differ from him on some quite fun- 
damental questions, but that is no reason for suppressing what he has to say.” In 
his reply to me, published herein, he repudiates the right to suppress what I have 
to say, while he avers that he would aid to suppress me if I attempted to act on my 
own opinions. Finally, in various ways and upon various occasions, the columns 
of the “Tribune” were formally thrown open for the full discussion of this subject 
of marriage and divorce, as well for those views of the subject which the editor 
deems pernicious as for the other side. The editor of the “Observer” reproached 
him for so doing, and he defended the course as the only truth-seeking and honor- 
able procedure. He wished especially to drag to the light, in their full extension 
and strength, those “eminently detestable” doctrines of one phase of which he 
seems to regard me as a representative, in order that they might forever after have 
got their quietus from a blow of the sledge-hammer of his logic. If, now, the 
valiant editor proves shaky in his adherence to this truly sublime position, — of 
justice and a fair hearing to all parties, — shall we, in kindness to him, find the so- 
lution in the supposition that he was dishonest in assuming it, or give him the 
benefit of the milder hypothesis, — that he found himself rather farther at sea than 
he is accustomed to navigate, and betook himself again in alarm to the coast 
voyage? 

I shall leave it to the public to decide, finally, what was the real cause of my 
getting myself turned out of court before I had fairly stated, much less argued, my 
defence. I shall not, in the meantime, however, hesitate to say what I think of 
the matter myself. I have not the slightest idea that any one of the reasons as- 
signed influenced the decision a straw’s weight. The sole cause of my extrusion 
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was that Mr. Greeley found himself completely “headed” and hemmed in in the 
argument, with the astuteness clearly to perceive that fact, while he had neither 
the dialectical skill to obscure the issues and disguise it, nor the magnanimity 
frankly to acknowledge a defeat. Hence, there was no alternative but to apply 
“the gag” and “suppress” me by the exercise of that power which the present or- 
ganization of the press, and his position in connection with it, lodges in his hands. 
Had fortune made him the emperor of Austria, and me a subject, he would have 
done the same thing in a slightly different manner, in strict accordance with his 
character and the principles he has avowed in this discussion. Such men mistake 
themselves when they suppose that they have any genuine affection for freedom. 
They laud it only so far as prejudice or education incline them to favor this or that 
instance of its operation. They refer their defence of it to no principle. No secur- 
ity has yet been achieved for the continuance of the enjoyment of such freedom 
and such rights as we now enjoy; no safeguard even against a final return to des- 
potism, and thence to barbarism, until the Principle upon which the right to free- 
dom rests, and the scope of that principle, are discovered, vor until a public 
sentiment exists, based upon that knowledge. Americans, no more than bar- 
barians, have as yet attained to the fulness of that wisdom, and as little as any 
does Mr. Greeley know of any such guide through the maze of problems which en- 
viron him, and perhaps less than most is he capable of following it. 

Circumstances— the fact that he is a prominent editor, that he has strenuously 
advocated certain reformatory measures, and that he has the reputation of great 
benevolence—have given to Mr. Greeley somewhat the position of a leader of the 
reform movement in America. The lovers of progress look to him in that capacity. 
The publicity and the immense importance of such a position will justify me, I 
think, in giving my estimate of the man, and of his fitness for the work he is ex- 
pected to perform, in the same manner as we investigate the character of a politi- 
cian, or as Mr. Greeley himself would analyze for us the pretensions of Louis 
Napoleon or the Duke of Wellington. Similar considerations will authorize me in 
mingling with the portraiture of Mr. Greeley a few shadowy outlines of Mr. James, 
contrasting them @ la Plutarch in his “Lives of the Great Men.” 

In the first place, then, Horace Greeley is not a philosopher, —the farthest from 
it in the world. No greater misnomer could seriously be applied to him. He is a 
man of statistics and facts, but not of principles. He sees broadly over the sur- 
face, but never down into the centre of things. As a phrenologist would say, the 
perceptive preponderate over the reasoning faculties. He has no grasp of the 
whole of anything as a system, but only of detached portions or fragments. 
Hence, instead of principles, he has whims, and acts from them as if they were 
principles. He does not see clearly the relation of cause and effect. He has no 
logical, or, what is the same thing, no mathematical mind. He is one of the class 
of men who will admit candidly that A is equal to B, and that B is equal to C, 
and then cavil over or deny point blank that A is equal to C. Hence, he earns 
the reputation of inconsistency, and a large portion of the public believe him dis- 
honest. This last is, I think, a mistake. Mr. Greeley is a bigot, and bigotry is 
generally honest. His tergiversation is organic, not intentional. His incapacity 
for system is shown in the fact that, although he has been regarded as the grand 
embodiment of Fourierism in this country, he never accepted aud never gave 
any intimation that he even understood the fundamental principle of Fourier’s 
whole social theory. 

Fourier (who was really about the most remarkable genius who has yet lived) 
claims as his grand discovery that Attraction, which Newton discovered to be the 
Jaw and the regulator of the motions of material bodies, is equally the law and the 
God-intended regulator of the whole affectional and social sphere in human affairs; 
in other words, that Newton’s discovery was partial, while his is integral, and 
lays the basis of a science of analogy between the material and the spiritual world, 
so that reasoning may be carried on with safety from one to the other. 

This principle, announced by Fourier as the starting point of all science, has 
been accepted by Mr. Greeley in a single one of its applications, — namely, the or- 
ganization of labor, —and wholly rejected by him in its universality, as applicable 
to the human passions and elsewhere. The farthest he seems ever to have seen in- 
to the magnificent speculations of Fourier is to the economy to be gained by labor 
done upon the large scale, and the possibility of the retention of profits by the la- 
borers themselves by means of association. It is as if a man should gain the re- 
putation of a leader in the promulgation of the Copernico-Newtonian system of 
astronomy by publishing his conviction that the moon is retained in her orbit by 
gravitation toward the earth, while denying wholly that the earth is round, or that 
the sun is the centre of the system, or that attraction can be supposed to operate 
at such an immense distance as that body and the planets. In the same manner, 
Mr. Greeley can understand the sovereignty of the individual in one aspect, as the 
assertion of one’s own rights, but not at all in the other, —namely, as the conces- 
sion of the rights of all others, and through its limitation, “to be exercised at one’s 
own cost,” —the exact demarcator between what one may and what he may not do. 
He is a man of great power, and strikes hard blows when he fairly gets a chance 
to strike at all, but with his prevailing inconsistency he reminds one of a blind 
giant hitting out at random in a fray. 


To be continued. 


IRELAND! 


By GEORGES SAUTON. 
Translated from the French for Liberty by Sarah E. Holmes. 
Continued from No. 118. 


“Tt is not safe to venture this way,” said he; and, lightening himself as much 
as he could, trying with the toe of his boot the places on which to set his feet, he 
advanced again, congratulating himself on once more escaping. 

But, suddenly again, a noise behind him made him turn; an eruption of mud, 
enlarging the yawning hole which had just missed engulfing him, spurted up in 
tumultuous waves, and immediately spread itself on every hand. 

Tom Lichfield, ignorant of the nature of the soil in these regions, had ventured 
on the surface of a peat-bog swollen by the diluvian rains of autumn, and which 
now, through the open orifice, overflowed with the fury of a torrent. 

Promptly the opening, at first limited to a radius of some feet, was enlarged by 
the rush of the liquid, and the ever-increasing flood of water and mire spread like 
lava from a crater. 

From the height of his observatory, Harvey, seized with pity for the misery of 
Lichfield, although recognizing him with disgust, exhorted him to quickly regain 
the road, indicating to him the safest way to reach it; but in vain the traitor strug- 
gled, beside himself, running like a greyhound, his eyes out of their orbits, ex- 
pressing his mortal anguish by prolonged howling. 

Behind him the wave rushed on without swerving, broad and deep, and it soon 
reached the fugitive, overthrew him, swallowed him, dragged him into its stream 
of mud, without an eddy, a whirlpool, or a jet of foam to betray the accident! 








CHAPTER XIV. 


Night and day searching for the twentieth time, at the risk of falling into the 
midst of the English, the same villages, the same fields, the same roads, Treor, 
Paddy Neill, and Edith wandered, silent, taciturn, desolate, in search of Marian. 

What had become of her? Struck by English bullets, her last breath exhaling 
in a supreme hurrah for Ireland, —truly this was the fate which all would almost 
have wished for her, and through their sobs an intense sigh of relief would have 
left their breasts if, at some turn of the road, at the foot of a wall, in the middle 
of a moor, they might have found the young girl with her breast or forehead per- 
forated with a bleeding star. 

For that would have been a brief and painless agony in comparison with what 
they often imagined, —her slow death in the terrors of cold, hunger, fever, wounds 
which she perhaps had received, or worse yet! 

And, though they did not communicate them to each other, the frightful 
thoughts which formerly assailed Richard haunted them all incessantly, filling 
their hollow eyes with silent fear. 

Sometimes, under the domination of this idea, Paddy, running at full speed, 
would take the lead, picturing to himself that down there, among those bushes, 
behind that heap of stones, Marian was lying in a faint or dead; but her attitude, 
her disorder revealing the horrors of a frightful struggle, and to spare Treor tlie 
heart-rending hideousness of such a spectacle, he would run to the supposed place 
where, in reality, he would often find a corpse of some Irishman, torn by birds of 
prey, the bony remains of his hand still contracted over the shamrock leaf or the 
green cockade pinned to his clothes. 

And one night they experienced an atrocious fright. By the white light of the 
moon, Paddy — he was certain this time of not being mistaken —had perceived in 
the ditch of an old field of buckwheat the end of a white skirt with light green 
stripes, such as Marian wore. On the black earth, in spite of the stains, the colors 
showed brilliantly under the lunar rays. Paddy, promptly, tried to spring for- 
ward; the hand of Treor, falling on his shoulder, nailed him to the ground, while 
a hoarse cry escaped from Edith’s throat. All three had seen it at the same time, 
and, for an instant motionless, stood looking at it. Treor became livid, trembling, 
his — open in an exclamation of stupor which changed into an imperceptible 
rattle. 

Then suddenly, automatically, the mournful trio rushed forward, clearing the 
fifty yards which separated them from the ditch, and when, at a few steps’ dis- 
tance, Neill again tried to get there first, Treor rudely restrained him, veiled nis 
eyes with his fingers; and, covering his old face with a corner of his tattered 
sleeve, commanded Edith: 

CMO 5) cores 

She bent over for a second, and then, with a terrified gesture, throwing her head 
and shoulders back, she cried, in a hollow voice, scarcely articulate: 

St) Gane 

A simple “ah!” from Treor answered her, so grave, so frightful, that one could 
not believe it was spoken by a human voice. 

Without waiting another order, the widow tried to draw the body from the mud 
in which it stuck, burying her arms up to the elbows in the thick mire, and trying 
to clasp the figure to lift it more easily. 

The burden was too heavy for the weak creature exhausted by the tears, fatigues, 
and cruel fasts she had so Jong endured; forced, in spite of her will, to drop the 
heavy mass, she fell backwards. 

Intimating to Paddy not to move, Treor then went to the rescue, and, kneeling 
on the edge of the muddy hole, with a single attempt, by an heroic effort of efi- 
ergy, he tore the corpse from the unclean paste, in the network of entangled grass 
which retained it. A horrible odor of decomposition rose; and yet, without fal- 
tering, without even being disturbed, the grandfather, holding against his breast 
the soiled, infected body, gently deposited it on the ground. 

The dress violently torn, the bruises on the arms and shoulders, told enough of 
the infamy of the English; the face was half hidden under clots of blood, and 
the trace of a bite was distinguishable on the neck. Without a tear in his dry 
eyes, Treor covered with his ragged coat the throat and shoulders, modestly clos- 
ing his eyes that he might not profane Marian’s nudity, and as he brought together 
the half-bare feet, a sudden cry escaped him: 

COIN OM ot co: a6 

No, this could not be, this was not Marian! ‘The height was the same, but it 
was the medium height of many women of the country. The dress was hers, per- 
haps! But in this time of ruin and of fires, they shared the little linen and the 
few clothes saved by some from the pillage and the flames. What was certain was 
that the young, frail, slender girl did not have the strong, robust feet and limbs 
which he was at that moment touching. The hair, in this doubtful light, appeared 
of the same shade, but less long, less supple. 

“Water, snow!” 

Paddy, and Edith, who had recovered herself, brought it; with a corner of her 
neckerchief the widow was preparing to wash the face of the dead, when, suddenly, 
the moon, which had been clouded for some minutes, entirely hid itself behind a 
thick cloud, plunging the country into complete darkness. 

A quarter of an hour, which appeared a century, passed in this way; the three 
knelt around the young dead woman, Treor and Paddy holding their breath, while 
the widow piously recited the prayers for the dead. 

When the rays of light reappeared, the grandfather slowly and gratefully made 
a great sign of the cross, and it was Paddy Neill who murmured, moved: 

“ Ah! my dear soul!” 

The corpse was that of Nelly Pernell, the gracious and laughing gossip, once so 
infatuated with the joyous Paddy. 

“Poor woman!” said Treor, also. 

And while Edith, near her, finished the psalms, with the ends of their rifles they 
dug a grave for her in the field of buckwheat. 

A strange thing: this mournful work for some hours inspired Treor, Edith, and 
even Paddy with a vague confidence. It seemed to them that, since at this junc- 
ture, when they had been so certain of its being Marian, fate had favored them, 
God would carry his mercy to its limit, and restore them the young girl intact 
and safe. 

And, to give stronger ground for this ray of hope, Paddy pleased himself with 
recounting the astonishing, miraculous fashion in which Marian, after the mas- 
sacre, had escaped all perils, thanks to her marvelous courage and to her keenness 
also, which detected, by the slightest indication, inappreciable to all others, the 
danger of the paths which else would have been deemed practicable, of hiding- 
places which others would have declared invisible, the heroic girl enduring with a 
manly firmness the fatigue of the precipitate marches over thorny or marshy land, 
in the cold nights, being frequently obliged by the approach of the English to 
crouch down among the bushes, holding her breath, or hide behind a pile of snow. 

The danger passed, she valiantly resumed her course, crossing the frozen streams, 


Continued on page 6. 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
ali those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel.”” — PROUDHON. 





{= The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor’s initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central purpose and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself responsible for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles by the same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any respect, such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 


Libertas. 


On March 17 there will be issued from this office the | 


first number of a fortnightly Anarchistic journal, to 
be called Libertas, but to be printed entirely in the 
German language. Though the new paper will be 
under the same general management that controls 
Liberty, its active editors will be George Schumm and 
Emma Schumm, who have come to Boston from Minne- 
sota to undertake the work. Libertas will be of the 
same shape and size as Liberty, and the two will al- 
ternate in the order of publication, — Liberty appear- 
ing one week and Libertas the next. The subscription 
price will be one dollar a year. Send in your subscrip- 
tions at once to Benj. R. Tucker, P. O. Box 3366, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Liberty’s New Serials. 

As promised in the last number, Liberty begins in 
this issue the serial publication of “Love, Marriage, 
and Divorce,” the famous tripartite discussion between 
Henry James, Horace Greeley, and Stephen Pearl 
Andrews, opening with Mr. Andrews’s introductory 
chapter. 

In the next number “Ireland” will be concluded, 
and at the same time will appear the first instalment of 
a new serial Socialistic romance, transtated from the 
French by the editor of Liberty, and entitled: 


THE RAG-PICKER OF PARIS, 


which, within the last year, has been written as a 
novel by the gifted author of the drama bearing the 
same title, this author being no other than the well- 
known revolutionary Socialist, unexcelled in dramatic 
power by any revolutionary writer, 


F£urx Pyar. 


The sketch of Pyat’s life promised for the present 
number is postponed until the next. 

“The Rag-Picker of Paris,” when first produced on 
the Parisian stage many years ago with the great actor, 
Frédérick Lemaitre, in the principal réle, Father Jean, 
achieved a success as a play paralleled in that city 
only by the success which Eugene Sue’s “ Mysteries of 
Paris” achieved as anovel. The chorus of praise with 
which it was hailed was led by all the literary celeb- 
rities of the time, including Heinrich Heine, Victor 
Hugo, Alexander Dumas, Béranger, Proudhon, Ledru- 
Rollin, Théophile Gautier, Michelet, Saint-Beuve, Ras- 
pail, Arsene Houssaye, Victor Considérant, and Louis 
Blanc. 

The two serials above announced will appear, not 
only in the English Liberty, but in the German Liberty 
as well, and those who intend to subscribe to either 
should not fail to begin with the issues containing the 
first instalments of them. 

All papers friendly to Liberty will confer a favor by 
noticing these announcements. 





Jordan Not an Easy Road to Travel. 


Those equitable relations of factory, store, and bank 
which Charles T. Fowler presents in another column 
as the principal economic desidera/um are precisely 
what Liberty has had in view from the beginning, but 
it does not share Mr. Fowler’s opinion of the simplicity 
of their attainment. There are obstacles in the path 
which Mr. Fowler underrates. 

The law is practically prohibitory of any attempt at 
the organization proposed. 

To be sure, Trusts have no legal status, and yet, as 
Mr. Fowler says, they control corporations. But why 
do they control corporations? Simply because, while 
capital is so hard to get, the single corporation is 
powerless against a gigantic combination. But when 
capital is made easily accessible through free banking, 
the combinations will be powerless. For banking is 
a business in which Trusts are impossible. Mutual 
banks need no capital, and upon an enterprise which 
is independent of capital combinations can have no ef- 
fect. The law which forbids or taxes the establish- 
ment of mutual banks thereby creates an all-powerful 
legal Trust, which is known as the money monopoly, 
and all other Trusts do indirectly have a “legal status” 
from the fact that they could not wield their powers 


| but for the existence of this legal Trust back of them. 


| If Mr. Fowler thinks this legal Trust will not “resist 














as an entity,” I advise him to run up against it. He 
will then find out whether it has an objective existence 
outside “the emphasis of the superstitious beholder,” 

It is advantageous to have a factory and store, n 
several of them, specifically pledged to act in conj 
tion with the bank, but the only thing that ren 
this imperatively necessary is the fact that, in the 
of the law and its attempts to suppress it, the 
must have the strength and standing which an or: 
zation of producers alone can give it. If the law 
out of the way, the mere establishment of the 
would result in all that is aimed at (though, as I s 
it would be advantageous even then to have the 
nite backing of producers); for there would be nos 
difficulty in “finding a field for circulation” of 
bank’s notes as Mr. Fowler imagines. The “organi 
tion of business” that already exists is becoming ints 
poverished daily just for the lack of the circulating 
medium which mutual banks would supply, and in it- 
self furnishes an ample “field for circulation.” 

By all means let us “build the economic organism,” 
Mr. Fowler, but it must be no fair-weather structure. 
A foundation must first be laid upon which an edifice 
may be erected that will resist the storms of litigation, 
the gales of persecution, the cyclones of oppression, for 
from these it will know no security save in its inher- 
ent power to withstand their shocks. That foundation 
Liberty is laying in economic and Anarchistic educa- 
tion. T. 










The Economic Freedom of Women. 

I cannot see that much advance toward individual- 
ism in the relations between men and women is possi- 
ble until the economic freedom of women shall have 
become an established fact. Nor do I use economical 
freedom here in its large and true sense, but simply 
with a relative meaning. I use it in the sense of the 
same economical plane that the other sex is on. That 
they should be on that same plane, wherever or what- 
ever it may be, seems to me a thing so desirable that 
it is to be ranked alongside of free banks. Though 
the latter, I imagine, will be realized many decades be- 
fore the former. It is not solely for the sake of its 
benefit to woman that this condition of relative eco- 
nomical freedom is desirable. It will have a whole- 
some effect upon man as well. For man is still a lit- 
tle bit tyrannical. Even the best of men and those 
most imbued with a desire for justice and equity 
and best able to apply individualist ideas to ac- 
tual life, —even these still have something of the ty- 
rant left in their feeling toward and their treatment of 
women. They are not to blame for it, I suppose, any 
more than they are for the fact that hair grows on their 
heads instead of on their feet. For so many, many 
ages man has been superior to woman, has been ac- 
customed to have her clinging dependently to his 
fingers and begging to be taken care of, that it has 





become a part of his nature for him not only to feel, but 
also to use, his superiority. Vestiges of it still cling 
to him. Not until woman becomes a self-supporting, 
independent creature who has ceased to beg alms of 
him and who can and does support herself as easily and 
with as much comfort as he does, will he respect her 
as his equal and lose the last remnants of that old spi- 
rit of tyranny which made him get everything under 
his thumb that he could. He will become a freer being 
by this one step in woman’s emancipation. 

For woman herself this condition would bring un- 
numbered goods. It is the only escape for her from 
the bondage of conventional marriage, which, accord- 
ing to the confessions of women themselves, is a condi- 
dition which could have given Dante points for the 
Inferno. _ Until at least relative economical freedom 
for women is realized, the separate individual existence 
of the man and the woman is an impossibility. But I 
am afraid it will not be realized for many a long year. 
The author of that beautiful allegory, “Three Dreams 
in a Desert,” anticipated the future. When the child- 
less women who now sit around in boarding houses 
aud think they have done a lot of work if they darn 
their husbands’ stockings understand that their posi- 
tion is exactly the same as that of the prostitute whom 
they abhor, it will do to say, and not until then, “ And 
slowly the creature staggered on to its knees.” 

F. F. K. 


“The Things Which Are Not Seen.” 

A word to the wise being sufficient, I shall not oc- 
cupy much space with the examination of Comrade 
Labadie’s remarks upon the eight-hour movement. 
He presents two considerations in its favor: first, that 
experience establishes the possibility of trades unions 
shortening their hours without proportionately reduc- 
ing their wages; and, second, that reduced hours mean 
increased opportunities for study and development. I 
take the liberty of thus dividing his argument and 
making two reasons instead of the one which he really 
gave, because, as I shall presently show, his assertions 
carry with them much more than he meant they should. 
For, if working people’s organizations have it in their 
power, things all remaining as they are, to gain gra- 
dual concessions from the employing class and thus 
slowly ameliorate their condition, then the solution of 
the labor problem —the complete, true, and permanent 
solution —is to be found in such organizations and in 
such efforts on their part. If the laborers can, by 
simply organizing and demanding it, shorten their 
workday, they can, by the same method, raise their 
wages and effect other reforms, thus step by step ad- 
vancing toward final emancipation. If, on the other 
hand, there are certain fundamental principles in- 
volved, which so simple a method as organization into 
unions will not settle either one way or the other, then 
no improvement is possible outside the sphere of those 
fundamental principles. There are, in addition to the 
things which are seen, a great many things that are 
not seen, in connection with this question. (I hope to 
be pardoned for making use of Bastiat’s style, and I 
am positive that Bastiat would not think it misap- 
plied.) The things seen are the temporary, direct, 
and immediate results, such as the “clear gain” of two 
hours by the Detroit printers (by the way, unless the 
Detroit printers, forming an exception to the general 
rule, receive their pay by the day and not by the num- 
ber of ems, their wages were reduced if the prices re- 
mained “the same as last year”) and the perfectly 
independent place occupied by the locomotive engin- 
eers, who “have no quarrel with capital” and who in- 
vite such “friends” of labor as Depew, Dana, and 
Hewitt to address them. The near-sighted think 
these isolated instances justify all sorts of conclusions, 
for they do not suspect the existence of the things 
which are not seen on the surface. Little talk would 
be heard about eight hours, if those who preach it 
should, like those who oppose it, always discuss the 
labor question from the broad and scientific view of 
the relation between the capitalists as one and the pro- 
letaires as the other of the two great social classes 
standing face to face in radical antagonism. But the 
eight-hour men, while quite extravagant in oratorical 
flourishes regarding their “remedy,” have only the 
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marrow interests of a special privileged trade in mind. 
Those who are more penetrating and better informed 
trace the effect of the eight-hour agitation to such ap- 
parently remote things as the introduction of machin- 
ery, intensiveness of labor, employment of children, 
‘ete., which, once seen, change the whole aspect of the 
“matter. 

Time being “a very essential element in the work 
-we have on hand,” we should indeed be careful not to 
waste it. Comrade Labadie can see that he gained two 
hours through agitation, but he strangely ignores the 
fact that it took considerable time to achieve this vic- 
tory! Why should one spend his time for the purpose 
-of getting time for study, when one can utilize this 
same time for the studying? Let those who think 
they want eight hours, or a fair day’s pay for a fair 

«day’s work, or any indefinite half-measure, continue to 

blunder, but let those who know better teach them 
better. If I speak at an eight-hour meeting, I oppose 
‘this remedy and endeavor to direct the attention of 
the audience to what I consider worthy of attention. 
Do I understand that, when Comrade Labadie is in- 
~vited to speak on such an occasion, he “favors” eight 
hours in order to be able, after the hours have been 
reduced, to teach the same audience the things which 
they want to know? This “cranky notion” requires 
some explanation. V. YARROs. 





The American versus the French Idea. 


In a recent article in Liberty entitled ‘Independent 
Women” some sentiments were expressed which, coming 
from a woman who has evidently broken the traces of some 


“ancient opinions,’”’ are a surprise to many who had hoped 


that the coming woman had begun at least to see the real 
nature of the liberty she hoped for. 

The ‘‘tendency to modify the condition of women” has 
truly set in, but it has not been by appeals to editors to per- 
mit such tendency or to reserve criticism where it infringed 


-on the prerogatives of men. Every woman who has started 
-on an independent career has done so at her own risk. She 


has taken her fate in her own hands, has bravely endured 


-calumny where misunderstood, reproach and contumely 


where needful in maintaining her natural right to do as she 
pleased. I for one am proud to follow where such brave 
women have led, and to encourage other women to do like- 
wise. But I fail to see how self-dependence and a full devel- 
opment of her powers will unfit any woman for making a 
home; I can scarcely imagine a true woman without a home. 
She need not necessarily make it for a man, or share it with 
him. If she has but one room, she can make a home. B 
she is poverty-stricken indeed if she has for her future 
higher ideal than the life of an average bachelor, for w 
society has a caress for every gallantry and who ascend 
social ladder with every peccadillo. 

Henriette concedes that it is laudable in women to ¢ 
to submit themselves to restraint, but claims they shoul 
be compelled to. She forgets that nothing can compel a 
man or woman but their own conscience. And it is toe 
hoped she will soon he brought to see that ‘the indulge 
shown the other sex”’ is not desirable to a highly intellige 
woman; and that “eccentricities in morals’”’ and “ caprice 
in behavior” will encounter in the future the same degree of 
-odium now accorded them by men and women of refinement. 

I take issue with Henriette as to the indulgence granted 
exceptional women. I believe immorality is always censur- 
able, and deservedly so. But discriminating and intelligent 
people are willing to concede certain liberties to women who 
have chosen a career of their own. Such people, without ap- 
peals to their indulgence, very readily discern the difference 
between a Cora Pearl and a Sarah Bernhardt. The latter, of 
whom it is said she is called by her son ‘‘ Mademoiselle ma 
Mére,” has brought up her children honorably and made a 
home for them. Such a woman is accorded a warm respect 
as compared with the mere wanton who lives by making a 
free disposal of her favors. 

And too, right here it may not be out of place to venture 
the suggestion that with fuller opportunities for study and 
comparison we may come to realize that so-called ‘“ natural 
inclinations” in both men and women may be but symptoms 
of nervous derangement, like nervous headache or similar 
disorders, and like them may yield to the intelligent applica- 
tion of hygienic principles. 

Our French sister may go forward with confidence, for in 
establishing liberty for women as for men we maintain 
the right to lie or to tell the truth, to cheat or be honest, to 
be pure or impure, drunken or temperate, provided we are 
willing to take the consequences of all our acts. We cannot 
be immoral, however, and escape the censure of our enlight- 
ened neighbors. 

But, when Liberty reigns, let us hope that ignorance will 
be dethroned with other tyrants. When Reason prevails, we 
shall not be guided by Passion. In the coming woman, that 
she may be worthy the position to which nature has called 














her, we look for the dominion of the brain instead of the pel- 
vis, and, when she has learned the true meaning of Freedom, 
he will give birth to a race that is fit to survive. 
CHARLOTTE, 


Shall Woman Beg for Liberty ? 


[ am surprised and puzzled at Henriette’s letter to Gra- 
mént in No. 117. Why in Liberty? I can find no liberty in 
it; only a pathetic appeal to be let alone if one should want 
alittle. If ‘nothing can be better and more laudable” than 
for women to voluntarily submit to the bondage from which 
men have delivered them, why is the letter written? Is this 
presumably emancipated woman asking society not to cen- 
sure conduct which she does not consider laudable? Some- 
how I am reminded, by all such entreaties to that world still 
in the bondage of old ideas, of the chorus in “ Princess Ida.” 
They are all lovely girls and they have put on shining armor 
and come out to fight. They are well drilled and delight the 
audience with their martial bearing and the beautiful pre- 
cision of their military evolutions. Then they make a curtsy 
and sing a little song: 


If you please, sir, do not hurt us ; 
Do not hurt us, if you please. 


How can women who really believe free love better than 
slave love beg for the social support of respectable society ? 
How can anyone, finding spontaneity in love better than the 
disposal of one’s self for a consideration, mercenary or moral, 
desire this support? Cana woman with any real self-respect 
and dignity beg for the favor of those who are capable of 
thinking only lightly and scornfully of her highest thought ? 

I am thinking now only of social support, of which, as I 
understand it, Henriette is speaking. If a woman finds her- 
self boycotted in consequence of the expression, in language 
or life, of her ideas, or if she has reason to fear such boycot- 
ting, certainly that is a different matter, requiring deliberate 
consideration and choice. I might choose to forego the ex- 
pression of my ideas rather than to starve; but, given food, 
can I not dispense with the rest?” I will ask only for bread, 
not for smiles. A musician does not love discords. If, be- 
cause he is honest enough to say so, he loses a pupil and has 
no other means of earning a living, let him consider care- 
fully before expressing himself. Better that one musician 
should live than that the world be given over to discords 
alone. But if he secures the pupil, let him not also beg for 
the social privilege of listening to his practising rather than 
going to the theatre. 

Either our ideas are better or worse than those of society. 
If worse, let us submit without complaint to our deserved 
doom. If better, let us not apologize for them or beg society 
to excuse and tolerate us in spite of our living on a higher 
plane than the rest of the world. ZELM. 










A Correspondent Classified. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

When Joseph A. Labadie passed through this city on his 
way to attend the Minneapolis convention of the K. of L., I 
stated the position of the Chicago Communist-Anarchists to 
him in almost the same language used in his article, ‘‘ Cranky 
Notions,” in No. 13 of Liberty. In this respect, and no other, 
we are Communists. Why, then, do you still insist that we 
do not contemplate ‘‘any such voluntary arrangement as 
Comrade Labadie supposes’? ? Are we not supposed to 
know what doctrines we teach? In short, do you set us 


‘| down as ignoramuses or falsifiers,—which? According to 


your position we must be one or the other. 


Wm. Hotmes. 
CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 2, 1888. 


[For answer to the first of Mr. Holmes’s questions I 
adopt that which he has already received in the Chi- 
cago “ Alarm” from John F. Kelly: 


Mr. Holmes asks me what Communist of the Kropotkine 
school proposes to enforce Communism and suppress compe- 
tition. Why, Kropotkine himself! I have read for some 
years the journal for which he is considered responsible, and 
Tecan gather nothing else from it. ‘‘ La Révolte’”’ makes no 
mawkish distinction between capital and wealth, but goes in 
boldly for the expropriation of the whole and its being held 
in common by the community,—not a community, as Mr. 
Holmes would have it. In fact, not only does ‘‘ La Révolte”’ 
draw no distinction between capital and other wealth in its 
schemes of expropriation, but it distinctly asserts that those 
kinds of wealth not usually considered capital shoultl be ex- 
propriated first. Its continual reproach to the Paris Com- 
mune is that it was not Communistic, and it declares that the 
Communes of the future must be Communistic Communes. 
Well, when everything, from the land to the objects of im- 
mediate consumption, is seized by the Communists, will not 
Communism be enforced and competition be suppressed ? 
Mr. Holmes may say that we will be free to live as mutual- 
ists, but what will that freedom avail us when our tools and 
our products will both belong to everybody? Or if there 
should be any Communist whose Anarchistic principles 
might prevent him from interfering with us, why, all he 
would need would be a few lessons in jesuitry from Mr. 





Holmes, so that he might be a revolutionist while interfering 
and an Anarchist at other times. 


For answer to the last of Mr. Holmes’s questions | 
declare myself not sufficiently Communistie to lump 
all Communists under either of the heads which he 
specifies; but, if he must know under which I set him 
down, I explicitly state that I regard him as an igno- 
ramus. — Eprror Liperry.] 


Would All Were so “ Paradoxical”! 
{From Max Nordau’s “ Paradoxes.’’} 


The more highly developed an organism, the more original, 
the more differentiated it is, and the more subordinate the 
position of the race in it compared with that of the individual. 
This law affects not merely the individuals alone, but the 
race as well. In ancient and medieval times, the commun- 
ity was organized as a solid, compact body, and the indivi- 
duals had no importance save as parts of the whole: In 
those days it was neither possible nor suitable for any one 
to be original; he was obliged to conform to the carefully 
drawn design followed in the construction of the State, the 
society, the corporation, or the guild. All those who had 
not been received into any community or privileged fellow- 
ship werg wanderers with no claim to justice and outlaws. 
cial development can be compared to a coral 
the single individuals have grown together, 
, eveloped, without any organic freedom, and 
can neither live to themselves alone nor move about, and 
never attain to anything beyond a subordinate and stunted 
partial existence. We have progressed beyond this. We 
are no longer a coral formation, we constitute now a flock. 
Each individual leads a separate existence, even if all rely 
upon each other for certain offices. The tie of fellowship that 
unites us all allows us each a certain amount of liberty, and 
it is organically possible to us all to graze for ourselves. We 
sacrifice voluntarily this individuation —the prize won for 
us by modern times—for the old collectivity, in which the 
single being is nothing but a cell, an organ, a moving, sense- 
less nothing. For this is where we inevitably land when we 
tacitly acknowledge that a man has no worth and no dignity 
except as they are bestowed upon him by the executive au- 
thorities, and that his station among his fellow-men is better 
determined by some name or distinction conferred upon hiin 
than by his own merits, his intellectual achievements, and 
his acts done without consideration of the official reports. 

What is the State? In theory it means: us all! But in 
practice it means a ruling class, a small number of dominant 
individuals, sometimes only one single person. To state that 
we place the State above everything else means, simply and 
exclusively, that we are anxious to please this class, these 
few persons, or this single person. It means that, instead of 
developing towards the ideal implanted in us by nature, we 
have set up an ideal evolved by the mind of another person, 
perhaps even by another’s whim. It means that we renounce 
our inmost essential being, and conform to some external 
attern, possibly repugnant to all our original dispositions 
nd tastes. The history of a nation’s civilization becomes 
thus the record of an order, like that of the Jesuits, whose 
mémbers have offered up their own reason as a sacrifice and 
renounced the right of thinking with their own brains and 
passing judgment in their own consciences upon what is 
right and is wrong. We do not form ourselves according to 
the organic impulse within us, but complacently pour our- 
selves like melted metal into some mould set up for us by 
the authorities, and pride ourselves upon being tawdry zine 
figures for clocks turned out by the dozen, instead of living 
beings with an individual physioguomy. This process of 
melting and casting disintegrates the crystalline structure 
of a people and destroys its solidity. The beautiful and rich 
multiformity of natural development gives place to a foreed, 
wretched uniformity. If you ask an individual abruptly 
what is his opinion upon a certain subject, he cannot tell 
you upon the spot, but has first to go to the chestnut grove to 
get the countersign. Millions renounce their intellectual 
freedom, and place themselves and all their thoughts and 
actions under a guardianship, to whose narrow tyranny they 
soon cease to be sensitive. 








The strength of the whole is ultimately always directly 
dependent upon the strength of the single constituent parts. 
If they are weak,-then all organization, all discipline, and 
all subordination to a single guidance will not make them 
strong. In vain do a thousand sheep combine in the most 
extreme solidarity: they will never be able to withstand a 
single lion, nor even inspire him with fear. If all manly in- 
dependence is systematically suppressed and exterminated in 
a nation, if all character is crushed out by external pressure, 
it follows in the end that there is nothing left alive in the 
people as a people, and nought remains but an atomic dust 
through which a child might run its fingers in play. Original 
characters cannot develop, multiformity vanishes, the springs 
of truth which used to bubble forth from a thousand separate 
brains cease to flow and dry up, and in going through the 
land from one end to the other we meet none but regulation 
copies of one single figure, which has been officially an- 
nounced as the only genuine and proper national type. 
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Continued from page 3. 


sealing the steepest and most rocky paths, with the view of gaining, some miles 
from Bunclody, the less unfortunate village of Cherborough, where Treor, had 
friends whom she would rouse to avenge their brothers. 

And it was through the woods of this village, whither Paddy had come with 
similar intentions, that he had providentially met her. Sublime in her tora 
clothes, with her naked feet bleeding on the stones, her eyes burning feverishly in 
her pale and wan face, her streaming hair sprinkled with green twigs of fir and 
larch which it had caught, she had appeared to him like the living image of his 
Country, no longer the Poor Old Woman famished, exhausted, tortured, with back 
bent under the blows of the conquerors, but an Ireland rejuvenated, proud, menac- 
ing, indomitable. 

He grew excited, and, raising his forehead, in the horror of his mutilated face 
his enthusiasm, his faith, shone out superb. A bitter and broken-hearted laugh 
from Treor extinguished this impulse of reassuring pride. 

Incredulous, the grandfather shook his head. Paddy, according to the proverb, 
had tried to prove too much. Admitting that Marian had, to his eyes, personified 
Ireland, well! at the same time as the assassinated Country, she had rendered up 
her soul, and this double bereavement, this annihilation of all his loves, of all his 
dreams, of all his illusions, he should not survive. 

Younger ones like Harvey, like Paddy, might still embrace the chimeras of the 
future, proclaiming to the orphans of Ireland liberty, vengeance, and the seed of 
their words would no doubt germinate in their hearts. But he, who could not 
assist in the flowering of these harvests, who believed no longer, alas! in the pos- 
sibility of revenge,— he would fall with this insurrection which, full of ardor, he 
had fomented, believing it a decisive, saving one, and which, bloody and vain, for 
sole result had weakened the country and deprived it of its stoutest defenders. 

Unless, indeed, an infamous outrage had been committed on his child. In that 
case, traversing, if it must be, Ireland gat England, and swimming across the 
channel, succeeding by strategems that Goutdahot be baffled, he would push his 
way to the very throne of George the Fourth, and, in his royal blood, wash away 
the ignoble affront sustained by the Irish virgin. 

The force, the vigor necessary for the accomplishment of this task would be in- 
spired in him by the very sight of the violated body, and with bitter impatience 
he set out again on his search, exploring the streams filled with human remains, 
dragging Edith and Neill to the sea, and remaining there hours, believing that the 
waves breaking into foam would presently bring him the remains of Marian, and 
trying to pierce their green depths with his eyes. 

The balls of the scouts stationed along the shore obliged them to move, to hide 
somewhere till the protecting night, during which they could drag themselves 
from place to place, less exposed but also, each instant, more weary. Paddy, whose 
thigh was injured in the last battle, obliged sometimes to stop to stanch the re- 
opened wound, ended by falling one evening at the edge of a wood, under the 
twinges of intolerable suffering. 

In spite of the lack of care, the wound had remained healthy, thanks to the cold, 
but now was growing worse; and when Edith, crouching down beside the young 
man, had drawn away the torn bandages, which soiled and poisoned rather than 
protected, she sorrowfully shook her head: 

“Gangrene!” 

Not pronounced, but menacing; its white leprosy beginning to show in the 
tumefied flesh, swollen and red. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Paddy with a gesture of rage and disgust, “to die rotting, like 
a dog, and meanwhile to hinder your search and be an encumbrance and a danger 
to you, capable of contaminating you. Never! Treor, there is no more lead or 
“nae ie our muskets; but break my skull with the butt of one of them, I 

eg you!” 

The old man, silent, grave, looked at Paddy, seeming to reflect on the justice of 
his demand, and a pity, mingled with a kind of remorse, invaded him at the 
thought that Paddy would die sacrificed not to Ireland, but to his almost filial de- 
votion to Treor. By no means enfeebled, his flask half full, instead of joining the 
old man and Edith to assist them, he might have easily gained less disturbed re- 
gions, as Harvey had urged him to do, and with the agitator again, without de- 
spair or scepticism, have sown the seed of approaching revolts. 

Selfish and regardless, the old man had failed in his duty as a man and a pat- 
riot, and, extending his hand to Neill, almost humbly, he murmured: 

“Pardon!” 

Paddy grasped the fingers of the grandfather, but without comprehending, with- 
out even hearing the word uttered. He was curiously watching Edith, who, at 
their feet, was digging with her nails in the snow. 

Always apparently just ready to die, at once stiff and bent, emaciated, with the 
frightful face of a skeleton, this woman astonished them by her constant revival 
of vitality. With stomach empty, limbs freezing, hardly protected by a rag against 
the north wind, the snow, the frozen rain, the cutting squall, without a complaint, 
she went on always. Paddy had compared Marian to Ireland! No, the real image 
of the country was this exhausted, tortured, frightful, unchangeable old woman, 
her vacant look incessantly wandering into the past. 

And still, before Neill’s anxiously questioning look, the widow clenched her 
teeth, her active hands continuing to tear up from the hardened snow bits of roots 
and leaves. P 

“Tf I find the Sacred Herb, I will stop the gangrene.” 

In the hideous and grotesque face of the man tortured at Dublin an infinite 
gratitude beamed, while, turning away, Treor disguised a shrug of the shoulders. 

But of what use was it to take from the unhappy man this last ray? Let him 
hope, on the contrary, as long as possible, all the time that it would take Edith to 
find this undiscoverable plant. 

And, through fear of letting a sentiment of irony or incredulity pierce through 
his face, Treor resolved to go away for a few minutes. Notwithstanding the eve- 
ning which was falling clear and dry, announcing a polar frost, the bushy copse 
where Edith and the wounded man were grouped would protect them sufficiently 
to prevent the repose and inaction from being fatal to them. Moreover, he would 
not go far. ; ‘ 

“T am going to explore the field,” said he, aloud. 

Skirting the edge of the little wood and the fields, the gray, dull road wound 
with an abrupt descent. Mechanically Treor followed it. This deserted road 
attracted him; the main highways were the only places which they did not search, 
on account of the English soldiers, in regiments or patrols, who were constantly 
marching through them. 

By the propitious and brief chance which left him free, he must hastily profit. 
As accessible to illusion as, just before, Paddy had been, he imagined he might 
meet on this road—which he recognized—not Marian, but someone who knew 

her fate. Hurrying his steps, almost running, the hard earth resounding under 
his heel, he did not fee] anxious lest this noise might betray his presence to some 
sentinel in ambush. And very soon he uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

A woman lay across the road, not dead, for she stirred, thrown there only by 








fatigue, exhaustion, the benumbing of the cold. An Irish woman, and even fron 
Bunclody or some near village; this he could see by the arrangement of her hair. 

On his knees beside her, he set about helping her, rubbing her temples and strik-- 

ing her hands, and then suddenly rose and started back, indignant! 

runk, this Irish woman! In spite of the vow solemnly taken by all! In the 
midst of the disaster of the country, of its agony and death-struggle! Dead drunk!” 
Her brandy-laden breath forbade him to doubt it. 

Almost immediately, however, he reconsidered. Drunk, yes! But the whiskey 
poured between her 4 0 by some charitable Englishman was perhaps the only 
restorative imbibed by her for days, and the draught taken had been sufficient to- 
stupefy her; in her stomach, gnawed by hunger, the cordial became poison. Ah!’ 
poor woman! Compassionately he drew near again, bending further over her,. 
and this time something more intense than stupor made him rise again: 

“Lady Ellen!” 

At the sound of her sad name pronounced with infinite surprise by Treor, the 
Duchess appeared to rouse from her beastly torpor, and, half lifting herself to see: 
who pe er, with her emaciated fingers she put aside the great masses of dis- 
hevelled hair soiled with mud which thickly covered her face. 

But vainly opening her eye-lids, blinded by the strong light of the moon which 
came full in her eyes, she did not recollect the old man and stammered vague 
words which would have betrayed her if he had not already recognized her. 

She imagined herself seated in her rooms at the castle, waiting for her maids to- 
dress her, and, taking Treor for a servant, she complained that they let her rage 
and wait without a fire in such dirty, mean clothes, when it was already long past 
dinner-time ! 

She was disgusted with herself, and she was dying of hunger. 

Never, no, never, had they served her so badly, abandoned her with such heed-- 
lessness about her toilet and with such carelessness about her appetite. What 
were the cooks doing, then, that they did not prepare the dinner; and the chamber- 
maids, who did not even bring water to bathe her? 

“The skin of my face is all wrinkled with the dust which covers it, making a 
mask so stiff that it will crack presently. And my hands!.... Ah! ah! Mus- 
kery would hesitate to kiss them!” 

And now she believed that she saw in the old man the nobleman who paid his 
court to her so gallantly, and she poured out to him all her trouble, which he 
would, moreover, see for himself, and from which he would promptly extricate her. 

“Your arm, Muskery, and let us get away quickly from this inhospitable castle 
where they treat me as a prisoner, where they are, doubtless, condemning me to- 
perish with cold and hunger and in filth. Oh! my dear friend, deliver me most 
quickly from the dirt which is tormenting me, and which must fill you with hor- 
ror as well as myself.” 

Her speech was thick and embarrassed, and she pronounced with difficulty, re- 
strained by the stiffness of the muscles of the jaws, and the petrifaction of the 
brain congealed by drunkenness. She stood swaying on her limbs, which tottered 
incessantly. 

And, recovering her equilibrium, she rubbed her hands, which she then spread: 
out in the light, extending them to the moon, with a drunken, foolish laugh at the- 
dirt on her fingers, those fingers which she had once guarded so fastidiously, even. 
at her father’s house, where she appropriated money from the masses to buy per- 
fumed soaps. 

Treor looked at her, very much puzzled at meeting her at liberty, in real flesh. 
and blood, on the road, when, at the most, the wind could only have sown her 
ashes along the ground. 

He asked himself by what miracle she had escaped the double prison of bolts 
and flames, and he felt an imperative curiosity to question her on this subject, to- 
learn whether it came by simple chance, or through an accomplice out of commis- 
eration; but above all he was filled with pity at the misery nevertheless endured 
by Lady Ellen, which had ended in this abjection; and, averse to exhibiting more 
inclemency than heaven, which had permitted the wretch to escape from Cumslen- 
Park, he prepared to pursue his way and his researches indifferent to the fate of 
the dying woman, which was, however, easy to surmise. But an expression which 
she uttered confusedly checked him. 

“ Before we go away, the fire! Muskery 

And, radiant, her eyes dilated at the i of the evoked conflagration, she 
applauded, following with a savage joy the leaping into the air of the sheaves of 
flame, listening with savage delight to their crackling, then their formidable roar- 
ing and the crash of the beams, of the sides of the walls falling in. 

Treor looked at her anxiously, endeavoring, in this manifestation of barbarous 
joy, to discover how much was the result of the temporary insanity caused by the 
gin and how much belonged to reality. Had she really lighted the fire, or did she 
imagine that she had lighted it? 


To be continued. 





Thou Shalt Not Commit Adultery —Why Not? 


W. S. Lilly is a voluminous writer in English magazines on matters pertaining to moral- 
ity. In the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review” he has been tearing to pieces the utilitarian theory of 
morals as propounded by Spencer and Huxley, and attempting to show that self-interest is 
a misleading guide to conduct. He says: “The presence in our consciousness of the first 
principles of morality is an indubitable fact.” ‘If happiness, pleasure, is the criterion of 
action, it is pretty sure to mean in practice our own individual good.” After quite an ex- 
haustive treatment of these two positions, he brings the whole argument to a climax by sub- 
mitting this poser: ‘‘ Let us look at the old precept, ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery,’ in the 
light of this new morality. I present the injunction to a young man burning with passiom 
for a married woman. He replies reasonably enough: ‘Why should I not commit adul- 
tery?’’? What would be the obligation urged on the young man? he asks, and then puts 
this answer in the mouth of the ‘‘ new moralists’’: ‘‘ Don’t you see that some day somebody 
may want to commit adultery with your wife?” Now, if there are any “‘new moralists’” 
who would take such a position, their morality must be as disgusting as Mr. Lilly’s Chris- 
tian morality, and they can only take such ground by ignoring woman’s individual sove- 
reignty and assuming that she is the property —like his horse or his ass or anything that is 
his— of the man who holds the legal title to her. Mr. Lilly never for a moment thinks of 
the woman in the matter, except as an object ; and if the young man were to answer: ‘“‘ Why 
not, if the woman was willing? ”’ he would be utterly astounded. Yet that conundrum would 
be too deep for the old morality or the ‘‘new morality.’ If the new morality will sanction 
the old barbarism, Mr. Lilly will be willing to accept it. I maintain that not only have the: 
young man and the married woman the right to commit adultery, but that in the majority 
of cases it isthe best thing they can do—in the furtherance of liberty. The ‘‘wrongness”” 
of the act is on a par with the “ wrongness”’ of a fugitive slave. But to talk to a “ moralist’” 
of rights is like talking to a politician of justice, —it is not in his line of thought. 

A. H. Simpson. 
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The Case Against Dives. 
[W. H. Paul Campbell in the Christian Socialist.] 


As the great case of Lazarus vs. Dives is every day assum- 
ing an increasing importance in the minds of thinking peo- 
ple, and is accordingly every day attracting an increasing 
amount of attention, it may be as well to make clear what 
are the real offences against Lazarus which Dives has com- 
mitted, and with which he is now being charged. It seems 
necessary this should be done; for many people, whose sym- 
pathies are entirely with the plaintiff and against the defen- 
dant, have yet but the very vaguest notion of what the latter 
is to be condemned for; whilst many others, whose sym- 
pathies are quite the other way in many instances, consider 
that, in deference to a growing public opinion and in his 
own interest, Dives should plead guilty to an offence quite 
other than the much more serious one of which he is really 
guilty. 

The offence to which these opportunist friends of Dives 
consider it advisable for him to plead guilty, and of which 
many, either with a real or affected indignation, or timidly 
and half-apologetically, say he actually is guilty, is simply 
that of a steward who has been at times unfaithful to his 
trust. His great riches, it would appear, have been given to 
him by God, as his poverty, with its accompanying misery 
and suffering, has been given, we are to suppose, to Lazarus. 
The object of God in giving the riches to Dives is that he may 
help Lazarus. The riches, in fact, are a trust to Dives, —to 
which, by the way, he is allowed to help himself for his own 
private purposes in a way not usually permitted to trustees. 
He has spent too much of his riches, thus divinely entrusted 
him, upon himself, in the purchase of innumerable comforts 
and luxuries, and too little upon Lazarus, in the way of alms 
and charitable doles. Now, those who look at matters in 
this light*urge Dives to bring the case which Lazarus has 
raised against him to a speedy termination, which will really 
be in his favor, by deciding to be a more faithful steward in 
the future, and give more largely to Lazarus in charity than 
he has done hitherto! He is to remember— so their meaning- 
less jargon runs —that ‘‘ property has its duties as well as 
its rights.’’ If he does not do this in time, and surrender a 
portion of his wealth graciously, Lazarus will undoubtedly 
rise in wrath and make him give it all up ungraciously! 
Chaos will then come again, and the Old 
Anarch of the Ages will hold high revel amid the ruins of a 
shattered society —and have everything, generally speaking, 
his own wicked way. 

There are other friends of Dives, however, who object to 
their lord and patron being spoken to inthis way. They will 
not have him lectured and bullied and worried. Granted 
that his main faults are two, as one of these apologists of his 
in the press said recently: first, that ‘‘he practises, or his 
ancestors practised (!), thrift to such an excess that he pos- 
sesses a superfluity,’’ and secondly, that he ‘spends this 
superfluity chiefly upon his own enjoyment.’’ Here is Laza- 
rus, however, who has not practised thrift either personally 
or by proxy in the persons of his ancestors,—a most scan- 
dalous state of things, — nevertheless spending of his wages 
in beer and tobacco. Why do you not lecture him as much 
as Dives? Are not his wages a trust as much as the ‘‘sav- 
ings” of unfortunate Dives? It may be said, perhaps, that 
much is expected of the latter, because he has had much 
given him; well, does he not give much? Does he not pay 
nearly all taxes, support all charitable institutions, and give 
to thriftless Lazarus, who is glad enough of his help in times 
of distress? Lazarus we might do without; in fact, Lazarus 
we will do without, and ship him off to British Columbia or 








Manitoba, if he gets too importunate and troublesome; but 


do without Dives? Never! 
As these uncompromising friends of Dives, here referred to, 
seem to have a very strong case, the rich man really appear- 


ing to spend a good deal on Lazarus and make himself gene- | 


rally useful, yet, as the condition of Lazarus seems to be get- 
ting every day more grievous, whilst that of Dives is just as 
pleasant and agreeable as before, the many excellent people 
who think there is something wrong and that somehow 
Dives is not acting fairly are extremely puzzled, as we have 
said, to find out what to charge that apparently most re- 
spectable man with. We seek to enlighten them. 

Is it not strange that everyone should not have fullly real- 
ized by this time that the question in the case of Lazarus vs. 
Dives —the question upon which people are asked to adjudi- 
cate —is not so much how Dives spends his money, as how he 
gets it; not so much that he spends his vast wealth selfishly, 
as that he has obtained it and is obtaining it unjustly. Yet 
this is so. Dives is impeached, not for putting to a wrong 
use money which has been entrusted to him, as some ab- 
surdly say, by providence for certain purposes, or which, as 
others equally absurdly say, he or his ancestors have “‘ saved ’’ 
out of his or their lawful earnings; but for accumulating that 
money by despoiling and defrauding another of his lawful 
earnings, —to wit, Lazarus. Dives, in fact, is accused of be- 
ing a robber; and his property, it is claimed, is simply so 
much plunder. It is not held that Dives is consciously a rob- 
ber; and he is not deemed culpable, therefore, to the extent 
of deserving punishment. But a robber all the same he must 
be declared ; and the power to steal must be taken from him 
for the future. Of course, it is very startling to many peo- 
ple to hear that the charge against Dives is so serious; and 
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it is considered by some very wrong to state it so bluntly. 
But if Dives is the good, though mistaken, man some of his 
admirers claim him to be, —who, if doing wrong, is doing so 
unconsciously,—he should be glad at being startled into a 
consciousness of his wrongdoing by our plainly calling that 
wrongdoing by its right name. 

And how do we substantiate this serious charge against 
Dives? Well, to begin with, those of his accusers who are 
Christians claim that he should be tried under the divine 
law. He recognizes that law himself generally, — being 
usually a most religious person, — and admits there is a di- 
vine way of spending. Is there no divine way—that is, no 
just way — of getting? Surely there is. Is not just getting 
getting in exchange for a due equivalent of the getter’s? If 
this is conceded, then you can only justly obtain the produce 
of another’s labor by giving him in return an equal amount 
of the produce of your own. Dives obtains largely of the 
produce of the labor of Lazarus; what of his own does he 
give in return? So largely does he receive, what of his own 
could he give in return, constituted as he is like other 
mortals, with strict limits to his producing powers? As a 
matter of fact, he gives nothing of his own to Lazarus; at 
least, if he sometimes does give of his own, he gets more in 
exchange, else he could not become rich. How he does be- | 
come rich is simply that, having obtained possession of the | 
land upon which Lazarus must dig for his daily bread, and the 
tools which Lazarus must use, he is able to exact rent or toll 
for the use of these things and get of the labor of Lazarus with- 
out giving of his own. Moreover, if Lazarus wishes to ex- 
change any of his produce with another than Dives, he finds 
he can only do it through Dives, who, besides having absolute 
possession of all land and tools, has also the possession of all 
markets and channels of exchange. Turn whichever way | 
Lazarus may, he finds Dives confronting him, and, in one | 
capacity or another, demanding from him a certain portion | 
of his produce in return for the privilege of being allowed to 
live. That is to say, Dives daily appears before Lazarus, with 
the old highwayman’s demand of the lonely traveller, ‘‘ Your 
money or your life.’’ Indeed, Dives is seemingly more exact- 
ing than was ever any Turpin or Claude Duval, for his de- 
mand of the man in his power and at his mercy is only too 
often, ‘‘ Your money and your life.’’ Lazarus has the privi- 
lege of living always nominally given him, if he yields to the 
demands of the rich man, but under such conditions as to 
make the concession of the privilege only nominal. 

This, then, is the case against Dives, and it can only be | 
met and disproved by direct evidence showing the charges 
here stated against him to be unfounded and unjust. Direct 
evidence to that effect has not been so far forthcoming. You 
cannot prove that a man is not a robber by admitting him to 
be a not over-faithful and over-zealous steward ; still less by 
asserting that he has been ‘‘ thrifty to excess’’ and pays all 
the taxes! 





| 





Bastiat on Government. 
{Economic Sophisms.] 
In private transactions each individual remains the judge 
both of the service which he renders and of that which he 


receives. He can always decline an exchange, or negotiate 
elsewhere. There is no necessity of an interchange of ser- 


vices, except by previous voluntary agreement. Such is not 
the case with the State, especially before the establishment 
Whether or not we require 
its services, whether they are good or bad, we are obliged to | 
accept such as are offered and to pay the price. 

It is the tendency of all men to magnify their own services 
and to disparage services rendered them, and private matters | 


This guarantee we have not, (or we hardly have it,) | 
in public affairs. But still society, composed of men, how- | 
ever strongly the contrary may be insinuated, obeys the | 
universal tendency. The government wishes to serve us a | 


| great deal, much more than we desire, and forces us to ac- | 





knowledge as a real service that which sometimes is widely | 
different, and this is done for the purpose of demanding con- 
tributions from us in return. .. . 

The State is also subject to the law of Malthus. It is con- | 
tinually living beyond its means, it increases in proportion | 
to its means, and draws its support solely from the substance | 
of the people. Woe to the people who are incapable of limit- | 
ing the sphere of action of the State. Liberty, private activ- 
ity, riches, well-being, independence, dignity, depend upon 
this. 

If one should ask what service has been rendered the pub- 
lic, and what return has been made therefor, by such govern- 
ments as Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Rome, Persia, Turkey, 
China, Russia, England, Spain, and France, he would be as- 
tonished at the enormous disparity. 

At last representative government was invented, and, a 
priori, one might have believed that the disorder would have 
ceased as if by enchantment. 

The principle of these governments is this: 

“The people themselves, by their representatives, shall 
decide as to the nature and extent of the public service and 
the remuneration for those services.” 

The tendency to appropriate the property of another, and 
the desire to defend one’s own, are thus brought in contact. 





One might suppose that the latter would overcome the for- 


mer. Assuredly I am convinced that the latter will finally 
prevail, but we must concede that thus far it has not. 

Why? Fora very simple reason. Governments have had 
too much sagacity ; people too little. 

Governments are skillful. They act methodically, conse- 
cutively, on a well concerted plan, which is constantly im- 
proved by tradition and experience. They study men and 
their passions. If they perceive, for instance, that they have 
warlike instincts, they incite and inflame this fatal propen- 
sity. They surround the nation with dangers through the 
conduct of diplomats, and then naturally ask for soldiers, 
sailors, arsenals, and fortifications. Often they have but the 
trouble of accepting them. Then they have pensions, places, 
and promotions to offer. All this calls for money. Hence 
loans and taxes. 

If the nation is generous, the government proposes to 
cure all the ills of humanity. It promises to increase com- 
merce, to make agriculture prosperous, to develop manu- 
factures, to encourage letters and arts, to banish misery, 
ete. All that is necessary is to create offices and to pay public 
functionaries. 

In other words, their tactics consist in presenting as actual 
services things which are but hindrances; then the nation 
pays, not for being served, but for being subservient. Gov- 
ernments assuming gigantic proportions end by absorbing 
half of all the revenues. The people are astonished that 
while marvelous labor-saving inventions, destined to infin- 
itely multiply productions, are ever increasing in number, 
they are obliged to toil on as painfully as ever, and remain 
as poor as before. 

This happens because, while the government manifests so 
much ability, the people show so little. Thus, when they 
are called upon to choose their agents, those who are to de- 
termine the sphere of, and compensation for, governmental 
action, whom de they choose? The agents of the govern- 
ment. They entrust the executive power with the determina- 
tion of the limit of its activity and its requirements. They 
are like the Bourgeois Gentilt omme, who referred the selec- 
tion and number of his suits of clothes to his tailor. 

However, things go from bad to worse, and at last the peo- 
ple open their eyes, not to the remedy, for there is none as 
yet, but to the evil. 

Governing is so pleasant a trade that everybody desires to 
engage in it. Thus the advisers of the people do not cease to 
say: ‘‘ We see your sufferings, and we weep over them. It 
would be otherwise if we governed you.” 

This period, which usually lasts for some time, is one 
of rebellions and insurrections. When the people are con- 
quered, the expenses of the war are added to their burdens. 
When they conquer, there is a change of those who govern, 
and the abuses remain. 

This lasts until the people learn to know and defend their 
true interests. Thus we always come back to this: there is 
no remedy but in the progress of public intelligence. 

Certain nations seem remarkably inclined to become the 
prey of governmental spoliation. They are those where men, 
not considering their own dignity and energy, would believe 
themselves lost, if they were not governed and administered 
upon in all things. Without having traveled much, I have 
seen countries where they think agriculture can make no 
progress unless the State keeps up experimental farms; that 
there will presently be no horses if the State has no stables; 


| and that fathers will not have their children educated, or 
| will teach them only immoralities, if the State does not de- 


cide what it is proper to learn. in such a country revolu- 


| tions may rapidly succeed one another, and one set of rulers 
| after another be overturned. But the governed are none the 


| less governed at the caprice and mercy of their rulers, until 
| would be poorly regulated if there was not some standard of | 
| value. 


the people see that it is better to leave the greatest possible 
number of services in the category of those which the parties 
interested exchange after a fair discussion of the price. 


Duty Never Would be Missed. 


(Max Nordau.]} 


The genius performs his benefits for mankind because he is 
obliged to do so and cannot do otherwise. It is an instinct 
organically inherent in him which he is obeying. He would 
suffer if he did not obey its impulse. That the average 
masses will benefit by it does not decide the matter for him. 
Men of genius must find their sole reward in the fact that 
thinking, acting, originating, they live out their higher 
qualities, and thus become conscious of their originality, to 
the accompaniment of powerful sensations of pleasure. 
There is no other satisfaction for the most sublime genius, 
as well as the lowest living being swimming in its nourishing 
fluid, than the sensation, as intensive as possible, of its own 
Ego. 


Quacks Shy of Their Own Medicine. 
{Charles Dickens.] 

As Doctors seldom take their own prescriptions, and Div- 
ines do not always practise what they preach, so lawyers are 
shy of meddling with the Law on their own account: know- 
ing it to be an edged tool of uncertain application, very 
expensive in the working, and rather remarkable for its 
properties of close shaving, than for its always shaving the 
right person. 
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Three Dreams in a Desert. 


OLIVE SCHREINER. 


An allegorical prose —— beautifully picturing the emancipation 
of woman and foreshadowing the results thereof. Price, 5 cents; 6 
copies, 25 cents; 25 copies, $1; 100 copies, $3. 


Address the Publisher: 
SARAH E. HOLMES, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


FROM PANDEMONIUM TO ELYSIUM. 
By JAMES THIERRY. 


Men and Women the immortal Gods and Goddesses of the Earth, 
their eternal Home and the Pandemonium they fatally convert into 
real Elysium. 


“ This is a remarkable little book, treating of Anarchy; . . 
feels instinctively compelled to exclaim: Here is a man born too 
soon, two or three hundred years perhaps! His peep into Elysium 
is a marvel in the imaginative line, —a conception worthy the brain 
of Verne.”’ — Denver Labor Enquirer. 


Price, 50 Cents. 
Address the Author, Laramie City, Wyoming Territory. 


SOCIAL WEALTH: 


The Sole Factors and Exact Ratios in Its Acquirement 
and Apportionment. 


By J. K. INGALLS. 


This handsome octavo volume of 320 pages treats of the usurpa- 
tions of Capitalism, showing that Land and Labor are the only 
natural capital, or source of wealth; exposing the trick of treating 
variable and invariable values as one, and explaining the true mean 
of Value in Exchange; showing that in the production of wealth 
coéperation always exists, and exposing the fraudulent methods by 
which equitable division is defeated; exploding the ‘ Taxation” 
and other *‘ Remedies”’ for the wrongs done Industry proposed by 
George, Wallace, and Clark, and demonstrating that the scientific 
is the only safe method of investigation for the employer or the 
employed who seeks salutary reform. 


Price, One Dollar. 
Bens. R. Tucker, Box 3366, Boston, MAss. 
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Causes of the Conjlict 
BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


By D. H. Hendershott, 


ELEVEN YEARS PRINCIPAL OF THE FIFTH WARD PUBLIC 
SCHOOL IN HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y. 

A 92-page pamphlet showing that all the wealth in the world con- 

sists of unconsumed wages earned by somebody, but that most of it 


is withheld from the earners through Interest, Rent, Profit, and 
Taxes. 


Price, 25 Cents. 


Address: BENJ. R, TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 





LIBERTY’S PORTRAIT-GALLERY. 





For either of the following Pictures, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


MICHAEL BAKOUNINE: Russian Revolutionist, 
founder of Nihilism, and apostle of Anarchy. A fine, large photo- 
lithograph, printed on heavy paper. Price, post-paid and securely 
wrapped, 50 cents. 


P. J. PROUDHON: The profoundest political 
philosopher and economist that has ever lived. An elegant steel 


plate engraving, suitable to frame and hang. Price, post-paidand 
securely wrapped, 75 cents. 





Natural Rights, 
Natural Liberty, 


AND 


; Natural Law. 


An Inquiry into the Causes of Social Maladjustments.—The Ra- 
tional, Just, and Adequate Remedy. 


By FRANK Q. STUART. 
Is what its title indicates, and should be read by every one. 


SINGLE Copy, ... . Sa re 


; 25¢. 
100 Copies AND Upwarps, PER Copy, 


Mee 
Address: ARBITRATOR PUBLISHING CO., 


1653 BLAKE StT., DENVER, COLO. 


THE IRON LAW OF WAGES. 


An Inquiry into the Effect of Monetary Laws upon the 
Distribution of Wealth and the Rate of Wages. 


By HUGO BILGRAM. 


This pamphlet demonstrates that wages could not be kept down 
to the cost of the laborer’s subsistence were it not for the monopoly 
by a privileged class of the right to represent wealth by money. 
Price, 5 cents. 


Address: 





BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 





LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? Oran Inquiry into the 
een ay of Right and of Government. By P. J. udhon. Pre- 
faced by a Sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works, and sonteining 
as a Frontispiece a fine steel —- of the Author. Transla 
from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, thorough, 
and radical discussion of the institution of property, —its basis, 
its history, its present status, and its destiny, —together with a 
detailed and startling exposé of the crimes which it commits, and 
the evils which it engenders. 500 pages octavo. Price, cloth, 
$3.50; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $6.50. 


GOD AND THE STATE. “One of the most elo- 
quent — for liberty ever written. Paine’s ‘ of Reason’ 
and ‘Rights of Man’ consolidated and improved. It stirs the 

ulse like a trumpet call.’”” By Michael ounine, Founder of 
ihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. Translated from the French 
by Benj. R. Tucker. 52 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMES. An essay showin 
how the kitchen may be abolished and the independence o 
woman secured by severing the State from the Home, thereby in- 
troducing the voluntary principle into the Family and all its rela- 
tionships. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of Louise 
Michel. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


CO-OPERATION: ITS LAWS AND PRIN- 
ciples. An essay showing Liberty and Equity as the only condi- 
tions of true cooperation, and ——- the violations of these 
conditions by Rent, Interest, Profit, and Majority Rule. By C.T. 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Herbert Spencer. Price, 6 
cents: two copies, 10 cents. 


‘ 

THE RADICAL REVIEW: Vol. I., handsomely 
bound in cloth, and containing over sixty Essays, Poems, Transla- 
tions, and Reviews, by the most prominent radical writers, on 
industrial, financial, social, literary, scientific, philosophical, ethi- 
cal, and religious subjects. 828 pages octavo. Price, $5.00. Single 
numbers, $1.15. 


THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. A 


PROUDHON LIBRARY. 


For the Publication in English of the 
ENTIRE WORKS OF P. J. PROUDHON. 
Published Quarterly. 


$3 a volume; 25 cents a copy. 


Each number contains sixty-four elegantly printed octavo pages 
of translation from one of Proudhon’s works. Eight numbers, on 
an average, required to complete a book. A set of nearly fifty vol- 
umes, uniform with ‘“‘ What is Property?’’ Subscribers to the Li- 
brary get the works at One Dollar a volume less, including binding, 
than persons who wait to purchase the volumes after completion. 

The publication in English of these fifty volumes, in which 


The Great French Anarchist 


discusses with a master’s mind and pen nearly every vital question 
now agitating the world, covering the fields of political economy, 
sociology, religion, metaphysics, history, literature, and art, not 
only is an event in literature, but marks an epoch in the great So- 
cial Revolution which is now making all things new. 

An elaborate descriptive circular, giving full details of the enter- 
prise, including the titles and partial contents of the works, fur- 
nished to all applicants. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


Stephen Pearl Andrews. 


This work, long out of print, is now republished to meet a de- 
mand which for a few years past has been rapidly growing. First 








poem worthy of a place in every man’s library, and esp 
interesting to all victims of British tyranny and misrule. <A red- 
line edition, printed beautifully, in large type, on fine paper, 
and bound in parchment covers. Elegant and cheap. 32 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 


THE FALLACIES IN “PROGRESS AND 
Poverty.’ A bold attack on the =— ot Henry George. 
Written for the people, and as revolutionary in sentiment, and 
even more radical than “Progress and Poverty” itself. By 
William Hanson. 191 pages, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


LAND TENURE. An essay showing the govern- 
mental basis of land monopoly, the futility of governmental 
remedies, and a natural and peaceful way of starving out the 
landlords. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of Robert 
Owen. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. 
An essay showing how the principles of codperation may be real- 
ized in the Store, the Bank, and the Factory. By C. T. Fowler. 
Containing a portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Price, 6 cents; 
two copies, 10 cents. 


WHAT IS FREEDOM, AND WHEN AM 
I Free? Being an attempt to put Liberty on a rational basis, and 
wrest its keeping from irresponsible pretenders in Church and 
State. By Henry Appleton. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents; two 
copies, 25 cents. 


AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. An elo- 
quent exposition of the beliefs of Anarchists by a man as eminent 
in science as in reform. By Elisée Reclus. Followed by a sketch 
of the criminal record of the author by E. Vaughan. Price, 10 
cents. 


CORPORATIONS. An essay showing how the mo- 
nopoly of railroads, telegraphs, etc., may be abolished without 
the intervention of the State. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a 
portrait of Wendell Phillips. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
Empire, Do they? By a ‘Red-Hot Striker,” of Scranton, Pa. 
A eg! to an article by William M. Grosvenor in the Jnterna- 
tional Review. Price, 10 cents ; per hundred, $4.00. 


PROHIBITION. An essay on the relation of gov- 
ernment to temperance, showing that prohibition cannot pro- 
hibit, and would be unnecessary if it could. By C. T. Fowler. 
Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL ADDRESS: An elaborate, 
comprehensive, and very entertaining Exposition of the principles 
of The Working-People’s International Association. By William 
B. Greene. Price. 15 cents. 


THE WORKING WOMEN: A Letter to the 
Rev. Henry W. Foote, Minister of King’s Chapel, in Vindication 
of the Poorer Class of Boston Working-Women. By William B. 
Greene. Price, 15 cents. 


MUTUAL BANKING: Showing the Radical 
Deficiency of the existing Circulating Medium, and how Interest 
on Money can be Abolished. By William B. Greene. Price, 25 
cents. 


CAPTAIN ROLAND’S PURSE: How It is 
Filled and How Emptied. By John Ruskin. The first of a pro- 
jected series of Labor Tracts. Supplied at 37 cents per hundred. 


TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? A Criticism 
upon Henry George’s “ Protection or Free Trade.” By John F, 
Kelly. 16 pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $3. 


A FEMALE NIHILIST. A thrilling sketch of the 
character and adventures of a typical Nihilistic heroine. By 
Stepniak, author of ‘‘ Underground Russia.” Price, 10 cents. 


A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN: 
Being a Protest Against the Government of Man by Man. By 
Auberon Herbert. Price, 10 cents. 


SOCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC, MUTUAL- 


istic, and Financial Fragments. By W. B. Greene. Price, $1.25. 


PROSTITUTION AND THE INTERNA- 


tional Woman’s League. By Henry Edger. Price, 15 cents. 
THE LABOR DOLLAR. By Stephen Pearl An- 


drews. Price, 10 cents. 





A RARE CHANCE! 


A limited supply of damaged copies of ‘‘ What’s To Be Done?” 
are forsale. Damage not serious, and confined entirely to the cover. 
In cloth, 75, 60, and 50 cents. In paper, 40 cents. An opportunity 
which should be seized by all who are not able to pay one Nollar for 


a perfect copy. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 





published about forty years ago, and yet in its teachings still far in 
advance of the times, it comes to the present generation practically 
as a new book. Josiah Warren, whose social philosophy it was 
written to expound, was in the habit of referring to it as the most 
lucid and complete presentation of his ideas that ever had been 
written or ever could be written. It will undoubtedly take rank in 
the future among the famous books of the nineteenth century. 

It consists of two parts, as follows: 

Part I.—The True Constitution of Government in the Sove- 
reignty of the Individual as the Final Development of Protestant- 
ism, Democracy, and Socialism. 

Part II.—Cost the Limit of Price: A Scientific Measure of 
Honesty in Trade, as one of the Fundamental Principles in the So- 
lution of the Social Problem. 


Price, in Cloth, One Dollar. 


Address the Publisher: 
SARAH E. HOLMES, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


SYSTEM OF ECONOMICAL CONTRADICTIONS : 


Or, The Philosophy of Misery. 
By P. J. PROUDHON. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY BENJ. R. TUCKER. 





This work, one of the most celebrated written by Proudhon, con- 
stitutes the fourth volume of his Complete Works, and is published 
in a style uniform with that of ‘* What is Property?” It discusses, 
in a style as novel as profound, the problems of Value, Division of 
Labor, Machinery, Competition, Monopoly, Taxation, and Provi- 
dence, showing that economic progress is achieved by the appear- 
ance of a succession of economic forces, each of which counteracts 
the evils developed by its predecessor, and then, by developing evils 
of its own, necessitates its successor, the process to continue until a 
final force, corrective of the whole, shall establish a stable economic 
equilibrium. 469 pages octavo, in the highest style of the typo- 
graphic art. 


Price, cloth, $3.50; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $6.50. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


LIBERTY ---VOLS. Ill AND IV. 


Complete files of the third and fourth volumes of 
this journal, handsomely bound in 
cloth, now for sale at 
Two Dollars Each. 
People who desire these volumes should apply for them early, as 


the number is limited. The first and second volumes were long since 
exhausted, and it is easy to find persons po al for the privilege of 
ti) 





paying ten dollars for a copy of the first volume. The second will 
soon be equally high. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 





ANARCHISM: 


ITS AIMS AND METHODS. 


By Victor Yarros. ° 
An address delivered at the first public meeting of the Boston An- 
archists’ Club, and adopted wy that organization as its authorized 
exposition of its principles. ith an appendix giving the Constitu- 
tion of the Anarchists’ Club and explanatory notes regarding it. 
30 pages. 
5 Cents; 6 Copies, 25 Cents; 25 Copies, $1; 100 Copies, $3. 
Address: BENJ.R. TUCKER, 
Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


HONESTY. 
AN AUSTRALIAN ORGAN OF ANARCHISM. 


Twelve Pages.— Published Monthly. 
It is a sufficient description of ‘‘ Honesty’s”’ principles to say that 


they are substantially the same as those championed by Liberty in 
America. 





Eighty-Five Cents a Year, Inclusive of Postage. 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, MASs8. 
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